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| A CRITICISM BY WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


riticisms 

HROUGH the kindness of a friend who wishes to share with others 
T a good thing that he has received, readers of The Student-Writer 
are permitted to see this helpful criticism by one of the leading 
American short-story writers. Mr. Pelley also has the distinction of be- 
ing listed among the authors of this season’s “best sellers” through his 
-++-$ 2@first novel, “The Greater Glory,” (Little, Brown & Co.), which the Bos- 

ton Herald declares “stands in the first rank of books of the year.” 

In addition to the wholesome advice which it contains, the letter gives 
am idea of the careful methods followed by a successful author. Especially 
De- itreveals the amount of laborious “digging” which he has been willing 
ty- todo as the price of technical mastery. Perhaps it may be said that few 

witers are so successful as Mr. Pelley because few are so willing to 
work. But his letter speaks for itself. 


rio Dear Friend S 

About twice a year—say when the mail on my desk gets so 
high that I can’t see over it—I take a Sunday evening off and 
atch up on the growing pile of missives, which, if left long enough, 
\DO. Fwould not answer themselves. Tonight a letter from you dated May 
23d lies uppermost. I believe you wanted me to criticize your work. 
After this lapse of time you cannot accuse me of cursory judgment 
or immature consideration, 

Well, friend S , | read the two published stories to which 
you called my attention. I also noted another about a month ago. 
st. And I have the same thing to say concerning all of them. You have 
——4 truly valuable gift for characterization—that is, the making your 
——t reader see the character you are writing about by a skillful touch 
calling attention to some personal idiosyncrasy or physical adorn- 
ment, such as a pot-stomach, or a drooping mustache. 

But it takes you too long to reach your point. Now there are 
stories in which such delaying is permissible, either when the style of 
telling is a thing of joy in itself, and every paragraph a literary nug- 
get, so that the reader “hates” to have the last one come, as often in 
50 [the case of Dickens, and sometimes in that of Irvin Cobb, or in stories 
‘00 | with vitalized interest enough in the first few paragraphs to carry 
25 Falmost any number of words for denouement. But you haven't 
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achieved either. You haven’t shown charm of style, nor have you 
presented a problem to the reader at the beginning of any of these 
tales sufficiently interesting to grip him and keep him gripped. 

I recall one of your stories having to do with the kidnapping of 
a police official’s wife by an old dog on the force. If I’d been 
writing that yarn I’d have tried to start it off with the bombshell, 
“The woman was gone!—disappeared!—vanished! The city had 
been combed! Nothing had come of it. And the police force was 
on the ragged edge, while the newspapers grew sarcastic. For she 
was the wife of the head of the department, and every indication 


showed that she would have explained her disappearance if not’ 


detained somewhere against her will.” 

Not these words, of course, but this is the idea. You took a 
page to impress on the reader that there was life in the old dog yet, 
when you might have sketched him in a paragraph and then, ina 
highly dramatic situation, had him show there was life in him by 
what he did. 

In short, S , you begin at the wrong end. Your material 
is always good but you don’t present it with maximum interest. 
You may argue that I don’t myself. Perhaps! But there are as 
many different ways of handling a story as there are types of stories. 
Different types take different methods, I wouldn’t handle a “sob” 
story like some of those I had in The American last year as I’m 
handling a bunch of “crook” stories I’ve just finished for the Red 
Book. Read them and see if you catch what I mean. Some stories 
have to be handled gently, softly, perhaps a bit verbosely, until you 
get the right atmosphere and have the groundwork laid for your 
climax. Others need the “‘treat-’em-rough” method. Your stories 
that I’ve read seem to be of the latter type. All right, vitalize ’em! 
You know how to characterize, and your sense of plot is good. But 
your technique is off. 

I think you don’t do enough outside reading of the best present 
authors, or that you fail to read with a sufficiently analytical mind, 
studying to see just how they. produce their results. I wish I could 
show you how to do the necessary reading—how I do it myself 
every time I read a strong short-story. Paragraph by paragraph I 
go back over it, until I find the reason for everything. In this way 
I learn to recognize shortcomings in my own work. 

Take a story by Irvin Cobb. Read it through three times, con- 
scientiously, sensing every word, Then rewrite that story in your 
own words, using his plot but your technique. Then compare and 
see where the master is strong and you are weak. 

I know you won't do it. You’re too busy. But if you want 
to learn your business, you've got to study and keep on studying, 
and this is the best way I know. 
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As I told you when I saw you, S———,, it doesn’t strike me 
that you are ambitious enough. You ought to try for the Saturday 
Evening Post. Do some really big, vital work on a larger canvas 
and try to land it. Then if you don’t, let it fall somewhere down 
the line. Even if it goes finally to the news-print magazines, you'll 
te constantly jacking yourself in style and quality by trying for 


big game. 
Yours with best regards, 


PELLEY. 


SOME UPS AND DOWNS OF AUTHORSHIP (Concluded) 
By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 


Changing Author's Copy. 


Regarding editorial changes, against which I have frequently 
raised protest: 


Detective Story Magazine: 


As to changing names of characters, we did change the name 
of the character in the story to which you refer. I believe the 
outlaw was called “Baptist Somebody-or-other,” and it occurred 
to one of my associates that it might offend many Baptists. I 
agreed with him, and we changed the name. * * * As to 
communicating with you whenever we wish to make a slight 
change in your story, I must tell you that this would be en- 
tirely out of the question, for mechanical if for no other reasons. 
For instance, suppose one of your stories has been accepted, 
and is due in the composing room today, and a change of a name, 
or its title, or a situation in it, came up. If I had to sit down and 
write you a letter about this it would probably be two weeks 
at least before I received a reply, and then it might be a re- 
fusal to allow the title, character name, or situation to be 
changed. Frankly, you are the only author that ever made such 
a request of me, or of any of the other editors on the floor to 
whom I have shown your letter. 


All-Around Magazine, late lamented : 


I have just received your protest regarding the change of 
title of your story, “A Philistine In Israel,’ and hasten to ex- 
press my regret that you should have been disturbed by what you 
are doubtless justified in considering an unauthorized liberty 
in altering your manuscript. * * * You will, Iam sure, concede 
that the editor may, in considering a manuscript, * * * weigh 
the merit of its title as well as * * * other points of the 
story as they are related to the needs of his magazine, as he 
understands them. 

Now, the custom of making editorial changes, whether in 
titles or otherwise, and this, too, without referring them to the 
author, is so common that I may almost say it is taken for 
granted on both sides. 
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While most authors cheerfully, even gladly in many cases, 
acquiesce, that fact is no reason why you should; and since you 
do object, your wishes on the subject will be respected. I may 
also add that I entirely sympathize with your feelings, and ap- 
preciate the fact that I know of one author who takes pride 
enough in his work to protest against editorial meddling, which 
ig too often merely capricious. 


Can an editor be humorous? This one was: 


I admit that I have never given much thought to the ety- 
mology of the word chemise—not as much as it deserves, per- 
haps—and, as it turns out, my opportunities to do so have been 
restricted, for I never have participated in a bear hunt in Cali- 
fornia. So I have no doubt you will be willing to make allow- 
ances for my ignorance of local usage so far as the definition 
of the word is concerned, the more so as there is no reference 
to it in the dictionaries. 

I ought to make the same explanation on behalf of my assis- 
tant who prepared the copy of “The Creek Called Ripley,” and 
who is responsible for the change from “chemise” to “gully.” 
My assistant is a woman, and therefore may have had reasons 
for her objection other than ignorance of its meaning as 
“thicket,” though I am inclined to doubt it. 


(If I had spelled the word correctly—‘chamise”—but then, 
I didn’t.) 


On Detective Story Writing 


Here is an illuminating letter on detective fiction from Mr. 
Blackwell, of Detective Story Magazine. 
detective stories for Street and Smith, but in this case had followed 
the old A. Conan Doyle method, which was long on these explana- 
tory endings. But that day is passed, it seems: 


The letter follows: 


Up to the last few pages of “Eyes of Blue” my heart was 
filled with joy, for I thought that there was no question but that 
we could buy the story. In fact, I welcomed you in with open 
arms, it was so good, and then came what I have complained 
to you about before, a long synopsis-like explanation, the how 
and’ which and what of, very difficult to understand, and which, 
even if we did understand it, had no interest in the matter. I 
have told you how I feel and how all my associates feel about 
your ending your stories with these long explanations, and not 
by ending them with the action of the story. Your story could 
have been bit off just before the explanation with a little twist 
or turn, and it would have been very acceptable. The ending 
of most any story is a let-down, even if it does end with a fairly 
good kick or twist, but to end it with pages of explanation about 
events that happened years before to the characters in the 
story, and which are uninteresting to read about, seems to me 
a great mistake. 

I will be very glad to reconsider this story if you can end it 
with some little twist or turn at the end of the action, and before 
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es, you begin your long explanation. I am sending this story back 
ou with much regret. I am in need of such stories, but we can’t 
ay stomach that ending. 

LD- Trusting that you will accept this criticism in the spirit in 
de which it is sent. * * * 

ch 


What does your letter-file tell? I'd like to know. 


For those who desire a complete file of Student- Writer articles 


of Complete sets of The Student-Writer with all numbers included, are limited 

F toa few volumes, neatly bound in book form for permanent preservation, These 

li- bound set will soon be exhausted. The price of the complete bound sets for 

W- 1917 and 1918 is $2.00 for each year. 

yn 

- A complete file of articles published in The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 

S- could not be duplicated in any other form, 

id Contents of bound volume sets (Price $2.00 each) 

8 1917: The Business of Writing.—The Reporter’s Creed, Simplicity. 
—Breaking into the Magazines.—Poetry and Rimery.—The ‘Big Story.” 

iS —The Lesson of the Hitching Post.—Mastering the Vocabulary.— 


Versifying for Practice.—The Story With a Purpose.—The Dwindling 
News Story.—Outgrowing Criticism.—Habits That Go in Pairs.—Stories 
then and Morals.—Sad Endings.—Mechanical Principles of Creative Writing. 

—Dramatizing Fiction.—Web-Work Plot Structure (Illustrated).—The 
Free Training School for Writers.—The Essay, Substance and Form.— 
Write the First Page Last.—The Fickle Jade Inspiration.—An Inspira- 
tion Symposium (Including contributions from Arthur Preston Han- 
kins, William MacLeod Raine, Hapsburg Liebe, Gertrude MacNulty 
Stevens, William Sanford, Robert Ames Bennet, Frederick J. Jackson, 


Mr. — — Thane Miller Jones, Edwin Baird, and Celia Baldwin 
tehead). 

many 1918: An Inspiration Symposium (Including contributions from J. 

awed Frank Davis, William Merriam Rouse, Harry Stephen Keeler, Kathlyn 

Leiser Robbins, Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, William H, Hamby, 

lana- E. E. Harriman, William H. Kofoed, Chauncey Thomas, Alexander 


Hull, and Dell H. Munger).—Constructive Punch.—Clean Copy.—The 
Opening Punch.—A Dissertation on Dialect.—Letters With Manuscripts. 
—Why Is a Writer?—Story Endings.—The Fundamental Attribute, 
Surprise.—When Stories Come Back. 

The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTPAID $1.00 (Including “Market. List.’’) 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said” and Said.’’—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


A REMITTANCE OF $5.00 WILL BRING YOU 
A copy of ‘‘Helps for Student-Writers,” two bound volumes containing 
all numbers of The Student-Writer for the years 1917 and 1918, a copy 
of ‘‘The Handy Market List,’’ and a year’s subscription to The Student- 
Writer, beginning with January, 1919, or with any issue specified. 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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What is a Student- Writer Criticism ? 


Aspiring writers who feel the need of assistance with their work 
and yet are unfamiliar with the methods of a professional critic—or per- 
haps have had disheartening experience with unscrupulous concerns— 
sometimes write to ask of what a Student-Writer criticism consists. 

This question can be answered only a general way, since no two crit- 
icisms will be alike. The endeavor in each case is to give the student 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as many words as are neces- 
sary to cover the occasion. The average short-story criticism contains 
from 1,000 to 2,000 words; it may contain more, and long manuscripts 
require correspondingly more detailed discussion. 

It tells the writer whether his conception is good or inferior, and 
why; whether it is in line with editorial demands and what changes are 
necessary to bring it into closer conformity with the requirements. The 
plot, characters, style, incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
other features are dwelt upon, at whatever length may be necessary, and 
suggestions for improvement, both genera] and specific, are made. 

Finally, the criticism deals with the commercial possibilities of the 
manuscript, and a list of markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 
nished. lf the manuscript contains no possibilities of sale, the author 
is frankly informed of the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how to 
turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful lesson. A series of crit- 
icisms constitutes a liberal course in story writing, to the writer who is 
capable of profiting by experienced instruction. 

The same general plan is followed in criticising novels, special arti- 
cles, photoplays, essays, poems, and other forms of literature. 

Following is a fairly typical Student-Writer criticism, selected at 
random from copies in The Student-Writer files. It has been condensed 
for publication. 


that he can like in the early passages 


Lear, ————-— 

The trouble with this story is that 
neither of the ch»racters arouses our 
liking to a satisfactory degree. AS 
seen through McGee's eyes, all through 
the first part, Gorman does not appear 
- in a favorable light; at the same time 
we are conscious of McGee’s own nasty 
jealousy. Both men, of course, show 
up more favorably at the last. but if 
the reader fails to find a character 


of the story, he is not likely to reach 
the conclusion. 

The impression made by the story on 
the whole is unpleasant. Even the re- 
lief at the last is hardly strong enough 
to be satisfying. Gorman does not seem 
to have done anything in particular to 
make him deserving of the girl, and 
McGee ceases to be a _ sneak only in 
order to indulge in heroics. 


1 copy 


Combination of book, 


HANDY MARKET LIST 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 
1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at..$ .50 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at..........seeeeeeees 1.00 
of ‘“‘Helps for Student-Writers,” 1-00 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.25 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.75 
bound volumes of The Student Writer for 
1917 and 1918, and 1 year’s subscription, at......... 
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I have considered the palliatives you 
suggest, but they strike me as inade- 
quate. To give the story selling appeal, 
you must arouse the reader’s keen 
sympathy and liking for at least one of 
the characters. And that one ought to 
be MeGee, for the reason that you have 
chosen him as the medium through 
which the events are viewed—the view- 
point character. You will find that 
readers like to enter closely into sym- 
pathy with heroic characters. When 
we read a story told from the view- 
point of one who is_ brave or bril- 
lant, we imagine, for the time, that we 
are possessed of these traits. We for- 
get our own drab personalities and for 
the time being experience the thrills of 
being admired, of being loved by a 
beautiful girl, or being feared by a 
burly ruffian. 

If you can fit your plot to the char- 
acter requirements of the _ situation, 
you will have a more satisfactory 
story. The suggestion that occurs to 
me is that you keep McGee’s hands 
entirely out of the plot, as it were, and 
lt some friend, perhaps the waiter 
that you introduce in the story, play 
the trick on Gorman, in order to help 
him out. It is natural that McGee 
should entertain 4 wholesome dislike 
for the other man—which may or may 
not prove justifiable—but let him con- 


trol this feeling. as far as outward ap- 
pearances are concerned. 

His friend, or the privileged waiter, 
or both, might remonstrate with him 
for not doing something to get Gorman 
out of the girl’s good graces, but when 
they have argued with him in vain, let 
them take matters into their own 
hands. They alone will be responsible 
for ‘‘showing up’”’ the other man. The 
reader will respect McGee for being 
above such a purpose. 


Toward the last, when the truth nat- 
urally dawns upon McGee, he will be 
helpless to prevent the trick from suc- 
ceeding. To complicate matters, you 
can let Gorman and the girl discover 
the plot and blame McGee. until the 
true culprits clear him by confessing. 

his is a general suggestion, the de- 
tails still to be worked out by you. The 
conception is original and needs only 
to be handled in a more pleasing way. 
You have told your story in good, 
snappy style. In your revision, bear in 
mind such markets as the Frank 
Munsey company, 280 Broadway, New 
York; Top Notch, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York; Short Stories, Garden City, 
Adventure, Spring and 
New York: The 


MacDougal streets, 
New 


Blue Book, 79 Seventh avenue, 
York, etc. 


The Rates for Student-Writer Service are Reasonable 


PROSE CRITICISM 


100 to 1,000 words. 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 
4000 to 5,000 words. 


15,000 to 20,000 words....... 
Each 10,000 words above 20, 000.22: 2. 50 


Additional lines, each. 

Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words............ $1 50. 


REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 
=? for $9—10 for $15. 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 
to 1,000 Words. 2 for $2.50—3 


for $3—5 for $4. 
2 for $1.50—3 for 


Under 500 Words. 
$2—5 for $2.50. 

No discount for second criticisms 
unless by special] arrangement. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand words...... 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 

MiniMUM 25 


All Fees Payable In Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
wned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
and amateur. 


50 cents the year, 
6 cents the copy 


methods? 


3600 Raleigh St., 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Student-Writer’s Supervision Story- Writing 
Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super. 
vision Story-Writing course ig especially recommended, because it enables 
us to give students thorough help and to work with them from founda. 
tion to completed structure. 

Experience has convinced us that we can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. We have no set form lessons. 
Fach student presents a different problem, and we prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. The plan has proved successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work up to 
acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased confidence 
a more regular output, and the attainment of better markets. 

The endeavor is to give the nearest possible approach to direct per- 
sonal assistance such as we would give if we stood at the student’s elbow 
and answered questions, called attention to faults, made suggestions for 
improvement, and assisted in a final revision of the work. 

When you have decided to enroll send, with your first remittance, 
two or three samples of your completed work, together with some plot 
outlines or ideas which you would like to develop into stories. This 
material will serve as the basis for the first lesson. Later lessons will 
depend upon the needs of the student. In the majority of instances, a 
great deal of concentration upon plot exercises is required at first. 

Clients are expected to send us all their literary output, together 
with such questions as may occur. Plot outlines are submitted for 
criticism, and the more promising are developed, revised, and again 
revised, if necessary, until they represent the writer’s best capabilities. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25 at the beginning of each quarter. 
If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

This does not mean that the student is required to submit all of his 
or her work within the year. Few students are able to turn out what 
we consider a full year’s work, within that period. Some work more 
slowly than others, some are interrupted in their studies. In the majority 
of cases, our supervision lasts much longer than a year, and during the 
entire period we are at the student’s service without an additional fee. 

Prospective students sometimes inquire: ‘Do you not give a shorter course 
than that covering the full year?’’ We do, if desired. For instance, a student 
may make three monthly payments covering instruction under the ‘‘supervision” 
plan for a period of not less than three months; but it is not fair to expect pro- 
nounced results in so short a period. As a rule, the student makes more rapid 
and satisfactory progress during the latter half of the year’s course than during 
the first half. If the student is in a position which necessitates slow work, 4 
payment of ten, twenty, thirty dollars or more may cover several months’ super- 
nage receiving his first criticism under the Supervision plan, a student who 
had already sold hundreds of dollars worth of fiction wrote: ‘One sentence in 
your criticism gave me more light on series writing than I’ve garnered out of all 
the instruction books I’ve ever read. I’m sure your plan is just what I’ve 


needed. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1885 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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